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BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN. 


Nature  has  done  much  for  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  which, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  small  hamlet ;  but  art  (encou¬ 
raged  by  the  natural  resources,  and  the  increasing  celebrity 
of  its  mineral  springs,  and  their  highly  salubrious  proper¬ 
ties,)  stepped  in,  and  now  claims  no  subordinate  share  in 
having  made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
spots  in  Scotland.  What  a  contrast,  at  the  present  time, 
is  presented  to  the  old  visitants,  who  continue  to  flock  to 
it  in  quest  of  health,  relaxation,  and  pleasure  !  It  boasts 
of  handsome  and  commodious  churches, — fine  ranges  of 
substantial  lodging-houses,  in  which  are  combined  comfort, 
convenience,  and  salubrity,  with  cheapness,  very  rarely 
equalled  in  any  other  watering-place, — well  stored  shops, 
where  every  necessary  may  be  procured,  as  good  and  mode¬ 
rate  as  in  the  large  towns, — elegant  hotels,  possessing  all 
that  the  most  fastidious  could  desire.  Indeed,  in  no  simi¬ 
lar  place  can  the  sojourner  enjoy  more  of  home  comfort. 

These,  of  themselves,  combined  with  the  experience  of 
hundreds,  afford  very  strong  evidence  that  it  possesses  at¬ 
tractions  not  unworthy  of  its  far-spread  fame  ;  but,  not' 
withstanding  this,  the  question  is  very  frequently  asked, 
what  has  Bridge  of  Allan  to  recommend  it,  as  a  retreat 
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for  such  crowds  of  all  classes  of  invalids  ?  Hence,  the 
following  remarks  have  been  offered,  in  the  way  of  eluci¬ 
dation  ;  and,  should  they  tend  satisfactorily  to  that  result, 
and  impress  the  readers  with  a  belief  in  its  hygienic  virtue, 
the  writer's  object  in  penning  them  will  be  duly  attained. 

To  all  inquirers  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  this  watering- 
place  has,  for  the  invalid  and  valetudinarian,  many  striking 
advantages,  which  make  it  a  comparatively  safe  and  health¬ 
ful  resort,  during  all  seasons  of  the  year.  These  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  under  four  heads. 

1  st,  The  Spa,  its  medical  properties,  actions,  and  uses. 

2 d,  Its  climate. 

3d,  Its  sheltered  position  from  north  and  east  winds. 

4 4h,  Its  scenery,  replete  with  magnificent  objects  of  na¬ 
ture  and  art,  and  the  amenity  of  the  place  itself. 

The  Spa. — Scotland  abounds  in  mineral  springs ;  but  of 
these  there  are  only  three  that  can  be  correctly  termed 
saline,  viz.  Pitcaithly,  Dunblane,  and  Bridge  of  Allan. 
Those  of  the  latter  place  have  been  long  known ;  but  their 
application,  as  remedial  agents,  is  of  recent  date,  and.  so 
beneficial  have  they  been  found  in  various  complaints,  that 
during  some  months  of  the  year,  they  have  become  the 
leading  attraction. 

The  water  of  three  springs  is  collected,  at  a  considerable 
depth,  in  a  cistern,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the  well- 
house  fresh  every  morning,  and  is  used  by  some  at  the  na¬ 
tural  temperature,  and  by  others  heated. 

Early  and  recent  analyses  are  quite  unanimous  as  to  the 
composition  of  this  water,  Chloride  of  Sodium,  Chloride  of 
Calcium,  Sulphate  of  Lime,  and  Muriate  of  Magnesia,  in 


all  amounting  to  rather  more  than  a  drachm  of  solid  saline 
matter  to  an  English  pint  of  liquid  ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
about  equal  to  the  saline  water  of  Harrogate. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  ingredients  has  its  own  peculiar 
action ;  but  in  the  state  of  combination  in  which  they  exist, 
is  one  of  the  safest  and  mildest  aperients,  much  superior 
in  its  properties  to  the  waters  of  Dunblane  and  Pitcaithly, 
because  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  active  sub¬ 
stances,  and,  according  to  Dr  Christison  and  others,  on  a 
par  with  the  strongest  purgative  waters  of  England,  over 
some  of  which  it  has  its  advantages,  such  as  Cheltenham, 
Leamington,  and  Scarborough,  whose  saline  spas  predomi¬ 
nate  in  Glauber  salts  (particularly  the  first  of  these),  which 
render  them  not  so  well  adapted  for  ordinary  use,  as  they 
are  more  apt  to  weaken  the  digestive  energy,  and  create  a 
necessity  for  their  own  employment. 

This  water  is  now  more  freely  used  than  any  other  of  the 
same  class  in  Britain  ;  and  its  value  is  well  attested,  bv 
the  constant  and  regular  return  of  old  frequenters,  and  the 
annually  increasing  numbers  who  are  induced  to  follow  their 
example.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  notwithstanding,  that  very 
many  of  the  inexperienced,  and  not  a  few  of  the  experienced, 
seldom  resort  to  the  use  of  this  fountain  of  health,  by  the 
advice  of  their  own,  or  the  local  medical  men,  but  on  the 
recommendation  of  some  lay  acquaintance,  who  has  found 
relief  from  his  or  her  complaint  at  it,  and  by  merely  judging 
from  appearance,  of  course,  thinks  every  analogous  morbid 
affection  must  be  acted  on  beneficially  by  the  same  means. 
How  often  disappointment,  and  even  mischief,  must  follow, 
can  be  easily  imagined,  for  the  Spa  is  by  no  means  an  in¬ 
different  remedy,  and  certainly  never  intended  by  nature 
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for  any  such  indiscriminate  use.  This  hap-hazard  system 
of  prescribing  either  natural  or  artificial  remedies,  is  a  very 
frequent  cause  of  disease,  and  when  in  existence,  is  the 
exasperator  of  its  symptoms.  Thus  acting,  the  physician’s 
friend,  in  the  one  instance ,  and,  in  the  other,  his  and  the 
patient’s  foe.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  greatly  depre¬ 
cated. 

As  another  argument  in  favour  of  this  water,  we  may 
only  look  to  the  weekly  quantities  sent  off*  in  casks,  even  to 
parties  residing  in  districts  where  similar  spas  exist — its 
freedom  from  all  gaseous  matter — admirably  adapts  it  for 
transmission  in  this  way,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  will 
keep  for  a  length  of  time  without  losing  materially  its 
energy. 

To  the  experience  of  many,  analysis  adds  important  con¬ 
firmation,  that  the  Spa  still  remains  unchanged  in  its  na¬ 
tural  constitution ;  but  there  are  not  a  few  who  cannot 
feel  reconciled  to  such  a  proposition,  believing  it  rather  an 
artificial  water,  requiring  for  the  maintenance  of  its  aperient 
action  an  occasional  drugging  with  Epsom  salts,  or  some 
such  disagreeable  and  nauseous  compound,  even  some  of  the 
profession  doubt  its  natural  state,  leading  them  to  decoy 
its  visitors,  and  debar  thoir  patients,  who  come  here  from 
its  use.  Its  varying  tastes  are  generally  made  the  criterion 
whence  these  incorrect  conclusions  are  drawn.  They  are 
certainly  not  owing  to  any  change  in  the  material  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  water,  but  are  present  or  absent  according  as  the 
temperature  varies,  and  as  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  are 
in  a  healthy  or  vitiated  state.  It  may  be  asked,  does  not 
the  name  indicate  that  certain  mineral  substances  are  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  spring,  and  why  could  we  not,  with  our  know- 


ledge  of  the  composition,  combine  the  same  constituents  in 
like  proportion,  and  look  for  the  same  results?  Yes,  if  only 
soluble  ingredients  were  contained  in  it,  we  might  easily 
imitate  it,  but  although  it  appears  perfectly  clear  and  trans¬ 
parent,  it  contains  matter  insoluble  in  both  common  and 
distilled  water,  hence  in  this,  nature,  as  in  most  instances, 
takes  precedence  of  art. 

This  water  is  better  received  by  the  stomach  than  arti¬ 
ficial  solutions  of  a  similar  tendency,  and  it  is  evident,  that 
it  possesses  vast  superiority  as  a  remedial  agent,  through 
the  enlivening  changes,  scenery,  climate,  exercise,  social 
amusements,  and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  business,  which 
greatly  assist  the  organism  to  a  favourable  reception  of  it ; 
and  an  important  peculiarity  in  its  properties,  is  the  great 
activity  in  proportion  to  the  scanty  amount  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  ;  this  must,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  arise  from  the 
large  state  of  dilution  in  which  these  are  taken,  and  also 
from  some  of  the  salts  of  like  properties  being  combined  in  it. 

In  moderate  doses  it  very  seldom  enfeebles  the  stomach, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  generally  stirs  up  the  appetite  for  the 
following  meal,  and  stimulates  the  powers  of  digestion,  by 
supplying  the  materials  from  which  the  gastric  juice  is  de¬ 
rived,  thus  promoting  the  assimilation  of  the  food,  and  fit¬ 
ting  it  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
elimination  of  the  noxious  elements.  No  remedy  is  more 
efficacious  in  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  intestinal 
canal  when  interrupted  by  sedentary  habits,  or  disordered 
by  the  frequent  use  of  the  usual  laxatives,  especially  those 
in  the  form  of  pills,  than  which,  no  aperient  medicines  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  produce  a  necessity  for  their  own  use ; 
and  it  is  surprising  that  these  arc  considered  by  very  many, 
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and  some  medical  men  too,  an  indispensable  addition  to  the 
use  of  the  water.  They  are  not  only,  in  most  cases,  unne¬ 
cessary,  but  their  frequent  employment  is  a  great  obstacle 
to  its  beneficial  effects,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the  water 
from  restoring  the  energy  and  action  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
which  it  was  the  likely  means  of  disturbing ;  besides,  such 
a  mixture  of  medicinal  agents,  prevents  the  medical  man 
from  arriving  at  a  proper  standard  of  administration  as  re¬ 
gards  quantity.  It  will  be  found  useful  (when  necessary 
to  produce  evacuation)  in  easily  irritated  bowels,  forbidding 
the  use  of  an  ordinary  purgative,  as  it  generally  answers 
the  required  purpose,  without  causing  the  secondary  in¬ 
convenience  or  disturbance  we  might  have  to  fear,  from 
the  same  remedy  in  its  pharmaceutical  preparation. 

Its  influence  does  not  wholly  cease  when  the  aperient 
action  has  been  effected ;  some  of  the  constituents  are 
arrested  by  the  organs  of  the  body,  therein  exciting  their 
beneficial  agency  in  restoring  those  inorganic  elements  of 
the  body,  that  are  constantly  wasted  by  the  various  ex¬ 
cretions,  thereby  conveying  antiseptic  properties  to  the 
fluids,  and  preventing  a  vitiated  state  of  the  system. 

Combined  with  its  aperient  are  other  actions,  viz.  diure¬ 
tic,  alterative,  and  deobstruent,  which  distinguish  it,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  as  a  remedy  in  all  obstructed  abdominal 
secretions,  and  for  promoting  a  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  same  region,  thus  removing  stagnation  in  the  portal 


system,  and  facilitating  the  reflux  of  venous  blood  towards 
the  central  organ  of  circulation,  which  responds  with  invi¬ 
gorated  movement ;  hence,  we  often  see  organic  reproduc¬ 
tions  much  improved  under  the  influence  of  such  a  happy 
co-operation  of  action. 
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The  diseases  in  which  it  has  proved  beneficial,  are  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  congestion  of  the  liver,  some  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  others.  In  scrofula,  before  the  discovery  of 
iodine  and  bromine,  the  efficacy  of  mineral  waters  such  as 
this,  may  have  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  two  of 
the  ingredients,  viz.,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  chloride  of  cal¬ 
cium.  In  this  disease,  chlorosis  and  worms,  it  has  been 
taken  with  much  benefit  in  limited  doses,  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals,  combined  with  iron,  which  is  a  safe  and  compatible 
addition.  It  will  be  found  generally  a  most  useful  ally  in 
the  course  of  practice. 

Its  use  is  contra-indicated  in  several  diseases,  hence  the 
greater  necessity  for  the  patient  consulting  his,  or  her 
medical  man,  or  one  of  those  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  who 
should  know  more  of  the  virtues,  actions,  and  uses  than 
the  remote  physician. 

The  proper  time  for  taking  it  is  in  the  morning,  an  hour 
or  two  before  breakfast — from  two  to  five  tumblers  at 
short  intervals,  followed  by  gentle  exercise — should  be 
taken  always  moderately  warm,  otherwise  the  aperient  action 
will  not  be  so  speedily  and  effectually  produced.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated  oftener 
than  every  second  morning,  nor  continued  longer  than  a 
fortnight,  and  not  resumed  without  proper  advice.  The 
great  object  should  be  at  all  times,  not  to  unduly  disturb 
the  balance  of  the  system,  which  must  be  often  the  case, 
from  the  immense  draughts  taken  every  morning,  uninter- 
mittedly  for  weeks,  not  only  by  the  robust  and  healthy — 
who  may  escape  scatheless — but  also  by  the  delicate  and 
infirm,  whose  systems  cannot  withstand  the  evil  effects  of 
such  copious  and  repeated  drenching ;  rather  than  pursue 
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this  practice,  it  would  be  much  safer  for  such  patients  to 
abide  at  home,  where  they  could  have  a  choice  of  artificial 
aperients,  the  abuse  of  which  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  delay  breakfast  until  the  desired 
action  has  occurred  ;  that  it  has  left  the  stomach,  and 
passed  into  the  intestinal  canal,  is  sufficient.  With  regard 
to  this,  and  succeeding  meals,  the  water  imposes  no  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  the  scale  of  diet ;  whatever  kind  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  condition  of  the  patient  sanction,  may  be  used 
with  safety  and  freedom — but  of  course  moderation  in  all 
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things,  and  at  all  times,  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The 
number  of  meals  must  not  exceed  three  daily,  and  always 
from  four  to  five  hours  of  an  interval  between  each — the 
best  hour  for  dinner  being  two  o'clock. 

This  water  may  be  used  advantageously  in  the  form  of 
baths,  either  cold  or  hot,  their  ordinary  effects  being  com¬ 
bined  with  the  topical,  as  well  as  the  constitutional  actions 
of  the  impregnations  ;  some  of  which  are  doubtless  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  skin  into  the  system,  which  the  soothing  and 
equalizing  influence  of  the  mere  tepid  bath  promotes.  By 
their  cleansing  and  stimulating  action,  they  have  been 
found  very  serviceable  in  some  chronic,  cutaneous,  and 
other  diseases,  and  they  are  important  aids  to  the  thera¬ 
peutic  operation  of  internal  remedies  in  many  ailments ; 
besides,  they  are  a  grand  means  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  prevention  of  disorder,  especially  the  cold  bath, 
when  not  forbidden  by  any  peculiarity  of  system.  The 
skin,  frequently  and  regularly  exposed  to  a  bath  of  this 
kind,  possesses  a  stronger  degree  of  nutrition,  denser  tissue, 
and  a  steadier  circulation  in  vessels  of  larger  calibre,  and 
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the  nervous  system  becomes  less  sensitive  to  external 
irritations, — repeated  re-actions  having  produced  greater 
firmness. 

The  state  of  the  patient,  before  using  either  cold  or 
warm  baths,  should  be  ascertained,  as  their  application 
requires  both  skill  and  prudence.  The  cases  that  the  one 
will  suit  and  benefit  would  be  injured  by  the  other;  and, 
as  regards  the  proper  time,  the  same  precaution  is  very 
necessary.  For  those  in  delicate  health  the  cold  bath 
(when  admissible)  is  safest,  after  the  stomach  has  been 
aroused  by  a  slight  meal — say,  two  hours  after  breakfast — - 
and  the  proper  time  for  the  warm  bath  is  an  hour  or  two 
before  dinner.  These  few  remarks  apply  to  shower,  as  well 
as  plunge  baths,  all  of  which  can  be  had  of  the  mineral 
water. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition,  it  must  be  evident,  that 
to  Nature  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  combining  as  she 
has,  such  valuable  agents  in  her  secret  laboratory,  and  this 
very  fact  plainly  tells  us,  she  intends  great  benefit  by  them  ; 
and  does  not  past  experience  prove  how  much  good  many 
have  received,  when  the  physician,  with  his  remedies, 
proved  a  failure.  No  discredit  though  to  the  profession, 
the  conscientious  members  of  which  never  profess  to  cure, 
only  promise  to  do  their  best  for  their  patients,  and  when 
they  do  fail  at  times  in  administering  benefit,  and  Nature, 
with  her  own  remedy,  steps  in  with  healing  power,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  many  adjuncts  she  can  command  to  assist 
her  in  restoring  health,  which  the  physician,  apart  from 
this,  and  other  watering  places,  cannot  combine  with  their 
treatment.  But,  notwithstanding,  what  gratitude  and  in¬ 
creased  fame  may  these  men  of  science  gain  if,  on  the  point 
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of  giving  up  treatment,  they  may  recollect  that  similar 
cases  have  been  benefited  by  Nature’s  means,  and  are  thus 
instrumental,  by  its  recommendation,  in  restoring  their 
patient’s  health. 

Its  Climate. —  The  salubrity  of  climate,  comparative 
equality  of  temperature,  and  dryness  of  air,  attested  by  the 
rarity  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  aspect  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  healthy  and  long 
lived,  render  Bridge  of  Allan  eminently  adapted  for  the 
consumptive,  and  other  classes  of  invalids  ;  indeed,  in  these 
respects,  it  has  been  found,  by  comparison,  more  equable 
and  mild  throughout  the  year,  than  the  retreats  of  either 
England  or  France.  If,  then,  in  those  sheltered  spots, 
many  pass  the  colder  weather  of  our  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Autumn,  in  comparative  safety,  how  much  greater  must 
that  be  in  this  watering  place,  and  may  we  ask,  where  can 
the  patient  find  a  better  substitute  for  the  far  famed  re¬ 
treats,  to  which  the  few  only  can  expatriate  themselves 
with  convenience  l  The  many  must  have  resorts  nearer 
home  and  friends ;  and,  happily  for  them,  they  have  a 
choice  amid  all  those  most  desirable  circumstances.  Its 
sanative  powders,  in  many  diseases,  are  now  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  every  day  experience  affords  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  fact.  We  see  the  healthy,  as  well  as  the 
dyspeptic,  when  they  feel  their  mental  and  bodily  energies 
flagging,  from  over-work  and  confinement  in  the  insalubri¬ 
ous  air  of  large  towns  (the  influence  of  which,  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  lungs,  skin,  and  digestive  organs,  is  strikingly 
evident),  resort  to  it,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
change,  is  too  apparent  to  admit  of  any  question  ;  and  the 
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same  happy  result  may  be  also  observed  on  the  mass  of 
invalids  whom  it  attracts,  especially  during  the  foregoing 
seasons  of  the  year, — which  argues  the  existence  of  un¬ 
doubted  efficacy  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease,  and  when  the  latter  exists,  it  concurs  with 
other  measures  in  alleviating  some,  curing  others,  and  re¬ 
establishing  health.  Its  superiority  in  all  chest  affections 
is  admitted  by  many  of  the  profession  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  and  every  year  attests,  that  ere  long,  it  promises 
to  be  the  choice  European  retreat ;  besides,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  predicting  that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  it 
will  become  the  permanent  residence  of  many  of  those  who, 
season  after  season,  return  for  its  health-restoring  proper¬ 
ties.  In  the  summer  months  it  is  generally  considered  too 
relaxing,  it  may  be  so  in  some  localities,  but  in  others,  and 
on  the  elevated  ground,  the  temperature  will  be,  instead  of 
this,  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  sufficiently  bracing,  being 
always,  even  in  the  warmest  weather,  fanned  by  a  gentle 
breeze ;  and  indoors  it  can  never  be  so  either,  from  the 
admirable  ventilation  afforded  by  the  spacious  sitting  and 
bed-rooms ;  the  value  of  this  latter  agent  in  health  and 
sickness  cannot  be  gainsayed.  Pure  air  is  as  essential  as 
wholesome  food,  and  the  amount  of  its  supply,  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  introduced,  and  the  equality  of  distribu¬ 
tion  are  very  essential  considerations  in  every  apartment ; 
and  if  so,  when  the  system  is  free  from  disease,  how  much 
more  when  the  converse  exists, — in  both  conditions  its 
salubrious  influence  is  apparent,  and  equally  so  is  the 
direct  injury  to  be  sustained  by  any  considerable  and  con¬ 
tinued  privation  of  it.  Under  such  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  consumptive, 
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and  other  patients,  who  are  induced  by  this  misconceived 
opinion  to  leave,  would  be  much  safer  to  remain  here  than 
spending,  as  they  generally  do,  the  summer,  and  part  of 
autumn,  at  some  marine  residence,  which,  with  its  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  temperature,  not  only  supplants  the  benefit  gained 
in  this  climate,  but  exasperates  the  complaints.  In  attesta¬ 
tion  of  this  fact,  we  have  frequent  and  strikiug  examples 
every  year. 

Its  Sheltered  Position. — The  almost  perfect  immunity  from 
the  north  and  east  winds,  at  all  seasons,  is  sufficient  in 
itself  to  recommend  Bridge  of  Allan  to  those  suffering  from 
complaints  that  cannot  withstand  the  injurious  effects  of 
such  agents,  from  which  invalids  are  ever  anxious  to  seek 
shelter;  and  no  where  can  it  be  found,  with  more  safety, 
than  at  this  highly  favoured  locality.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  safe  protection  from  such  health-disturbing  blasts, 
aids  Nature,  and  her  colleague  the  physician,  very  mate¬ 
rially  in  controlling  disease,  arid  promoting  recovery,  that 
might  otherwise  frustrate  their  combined  influence  ;  and  it 
also  enables  the  patient  to  dispense  with  confinement  in 
over  heated  rooms,  and  extra  happing,  rendered  so  neces¬ 
sary  under  converse  circumstances,  which  are  not  only 
debilitating  and  oppressive  to  the  weakened  frame,  but 
unhealthy  and  unsafe,  because  of  their  over-relaxing  ten¬ 
dency  and  proneness  to  excite  undue  perspiration,  and 
enervation  ;  they  predispose  on  the  least  exposure  to  re¬ 
lapses,  or  it  may  be,  fresh  attacks.  Thus  it  is,  that  this 
watering  place  continues  much  prized  in  the  spring  and 
winter  by  invalids,  whose  residence  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  other  places,  exposes  them  to  those  frequent  causes  of 


the  diseases  generally  prevalent  during  these  seasons, — and 
contrasts  prominently  with  many  other  localities,  such  as 
Harrogate,  Cheltenham,  &c.,  where  only  at  certain  months 
of  the  year,  patients  can  reside  with  safety. 

Its  Scenery. — The  advantages  which  attend  the  preceding 
resources,  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  diseases,  may  be, 
in  some  measure,  ascribed  to  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  objects  of  nature  and  art,  with  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  the  locality  itself,  and  to  the  simultaneous 
change  of  habits  which  usually  takesplace.  The  beneficial 
operations  of  these  latter,  are  particularly  observable  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  digestive  organs  constitute  the 
source  of  derangement.  Such  affections  are  influenced 
very  much  by  the  state  of  the  mind  ;  it  must  be  diverted 
and  furnished  with  suitable  food,  which  is  as  important  as 
salubrious  air,  and  wholesome  diet  for  the  body.  The 
genial  excitement  and  cheerfulness,  with  the  novelties, 
afforded  in  this  place,  produce  exhilaration  both  of  mind 
and  body,  and  help  in  uprooting  associations  which  disease 
will  engender,  besides,  many  ailments  of  a  functional  cha¬ 
racter,  will  yield  to  the  absorbing  admiration  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s  greatness,  as  displayed  in  His  creative  wonders. 
We  cannot  but  lose  sight  of  our  own  diminutiveness  for  a 
time,  encompassed  as  we  are  with  such  imposing  charms 
and  beauties,  and  the  gladness  of  animated  nature  confes¬ 
sing  its  satisfaction.  The  forgotten  and  pampered  body 
soon  thinks  in  agility  and  zeal,  and  responds  by  the  invi¬ 
gorated  action  of  the  various  contending  organs.  These 
results  may  be  experienced  by  those  whose  complaints  arise 
from  over  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  from  depressing  cares 


or  emotions,  when  the  weakened  nervous  energy  has  gra¬ 
dually  impeded  the  functions  of  any  organ  most  susceptible 
of  disorder,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  derangement  of 
other  organs  associated  with  the  primarily  affected  one. 

When  the  readers  of  these  few  observations  add  the 
virtues  of  the  Spa,  and  the  advantages  of  our  locality,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  numerous  attractions,  they  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  promise  Bridge  of  Allan  presents  to  the  in¬ 
valid. 
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